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the Supreme Court of the United States, are permitting the levy of 
taxes for purposes which not so very long ago would not have been 
regarded as public; and that, notwithstanding the recent attempt 
of the Supreme Court in the rather famous case of Norwood vs. Baker 
to control the discretion of the state legislatures in their attempt to 
distribute the burden of assessments for local improvements, that 
august body has since this " wobble " fallen back again on its old 
rule, which is practically to regard as " due process of law " the law 
passed by the legislature of the state whose law is under consideration. 
Before closing this notice of an interesting and excellent book, 
attention must be called to the appendix, which contains in addition 
to the Constitution of the United States, set forth in extenso, what 
purports to be a collection of the provisions in the constitutions of 
all the states which limit the state's taxing power, with the exception 
of those relating to rates of state and municipal taxation. Such a 
collection should be of the greatest value to the student of the 
constitutional law of taxation. p. t Goodnow. 

A History of the English Poor Law. From 1 834 to the Present 
Time. By Thomas Mackay. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons ; 
London, P. S. King & Son, 1900. — xv, 617 pp. 

Chalmers on Cltarity. A Selection of Passages and Scenes to 
illustrate the Social Teaching and Practical Work of Thomas 
Chalmers. Arranged and edited by N. Masterman, M.A. West- 
minster, Archibald, Constable & Co., 1900. — xxii, 413 pp. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers. Abridged, with an introduction by Charles R. Hender- 
son. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. — 350 pp. 

The publication of these three volumes places at the service of the 
modern student of pauperism and charities the material which he has 
long most seriously needed. Nicholls's standard History of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law brought the narrative and analysis down to the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of William IV in 1834. No connected and 
scientific account of the working of that great experiment from 1834 
down to the present time was available for either the general reader 
or the professional student. The student, in fact, was obliged to make 
laborious search through official documents to obtain even the most 
general outline of the methods and results of English Poor Law 
administration for half a century. In saying this we do not overlook 
the excellent work of Aschrott and Preston-Thomas. But these 
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authors give attention chiefly to matters of organization. They do 
not enter upon that full discussion of expediency or attempt that 
thoroughgoing examination of results which distinguish Sir George 
Nicholls's work. Mr. Mackay has written in the spirit of the work of 
his great master, and it i§ simple justice to say that he has worthily 
and successfully continued not merely the narrative, but also the clear 
illuminating analysis and the judicial weighing of every significant 
detail, which made Nicholls's pages the most remarkable of all mono- 
graphic studies in social science. 

Although the period which Mr.' Mackay has covered is short in 
comparison with the centuries that Sir George Nicholls reviewed, it 
has been one of unprecedented activity, and changes have occurred 
in knowledge, in economic conditions and in political relations, which 
in magnitude have no parallel in former ages. In this period of 
intense life the Poor Law Amendment Act has been put to a prac- 
tical test such as few legislative enactments have been subjected to, 
and few sober students of social problems will deny that very rarely 
indeed has the practical wisdom of any body of men been more tri- 
umphantly vindicated than has been that of the famous Poor Law 
Commission of 1832-1834. 

We have not, however, yet escaped from that rhythm of alternating 
common sense and sentimentality which is seen so clearly in Nicholls's 
narrative of the poor law experimentation down to 1834. In recent 
years there has been a strong reaction against those principles of 
individual liberty and personal responsibility upon which the Poor 
Law Amendment Act was founded. Sentimentalists and socialists 
have united in the demand for innumerable measures, including old- 
age pensions and national workshops supported by taxation, the effect 
of which would be completely to undermine the Poor Law, as framed 
in 1834, and which ignore all the lessons so convincingly set forth in 
the great report of the Commission. These issues Mr. Mackay has 
dealt with fairly and fully. 

The writings of Chalmers on the practical treatment of pauperism 
have too long held their place among the most penetrating studies 
of this subject ever made by one individual, to call now for anything 
in the nature of analysis or review. The two works which we have 
named above present in a convenient form all that is essential in 
Chalmers's writings. The selections in Masterman's volume cover 
a wide range of interest, while Professor Henderson's edition of 
The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns gives nearly all of 
Chalmers's most important single work. No important idea is omitted, 
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and where omissions of matter of merely local or transitory interest 
have been found necessary they have been indicated in the typog- 
raphy. Professor Henderson has written an admirable introduction, 
in which Chalmers's doctrines are analyzed and subjected to that 
criticism which has been made desirable by the change in social 
conditions consequent upon the development of the century. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 
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London, Macmillan & Co., 1902. — xii, 426 pp. 

Public Relief of the Poor. By Thomas Mackay. London, 
John Murray, 1901. — vi, 214 pp. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Third International Congress 
for the Welfare and Protection of Children. London, P. S. King & 
Son, 1902. — xxviii, 348 pp. 

The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. By 
Homer Folks. New York,- The Macmillan Company, 1902. — 
viii, 251 pp. 

No book since Booth's Life and Labour of the People of London has 
attracted so much attention among English students of social ques- 
tions as Mr. Rowntree's Poverty, already in its fourth edition. The 
town life studied is that of York with its 75,000 odd inhabitants 
and its fairly typical quota of manufacturing, transporting and mer- 
cantile industries. The author made, through a paid agent, a house 
to house canvass of the poorer sections of that city and collected infor- 
mation in reference to 1 1,560 separate families, living in 388 different 
streets and including 46,754 persons. This information and conclu- 
sions drawn from it are presented in ten chapters dealing with such 
topics as the Social and Economic Condition of the Wage-Earning 
Class in York, the Standard of Life, the Poverty Line, the Immediate 
Causes of Poverty, Housing and Family Budgets. 

Besides giving a realistic picture of the way in which two-thirds of 
the people of York live, the book throws useful light on the extent 
and causes of poverty. At the very outset the author makes a dis- 
tinction between two sorts of poverty, primary and secondary. The 
former is poverty due to the insufficiency of the family income, and 
is measured by comparing the actual income with the minimum 
expenditure necessary to the maintenance of health and efficiency. 
To calculate the latter the author makes use of Professor Atwater's 



